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Dear Fellow-member of C.M.S., 


Must we lose Africa? That question 
‘provided the title for a book by Colin 
Legum which appeared last autumn just 
before the announcement of the judgment 
in the case brought in the Uganda High 
Court to test the validity of the action 
taken in November, 1953, by Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to the 
Kabaka Mutesa II. The book consists, 
as to its first half, of a lucid account of 
the “Buganda crisis” written with a 
genuine attempt to be fair to all con- 
cerned. The author is convinced that 
the “deportation” was a blunder. The 
subsequent course of events and the 
decision of the British Government, as 
set forth in the White Paper (Cmd. 9320), 
would seem to endorse this. In a longer 
perspective, however, it may be hoped 
that the very full justice here done to the 
constitutional dilemma in which the 
Kabaka found himself will be balanced 
by a rather fuller recognition of the 
dilemma of the Governor who was, when 
all is said and done, responsible for peace 
and order. Kenya and Uganda are next 
door neighbours. We must not under- 
estimate the political significance of that 
fact. If allowance is made for African 
fears of federation it is only fair to allow 
to the Governor anxieties about “ Mau 
Mau”. 


The drama of Buganda 


We shall, perhaps, come nearest to a 
sympathetic appraisal of events if we dis- 
cover in them some of the proportions of 
a great tragedy. Here on a relatively 
narrow stage has been played out before 
our eyes the “tragic” relationship of 
black and white in Africa. That the 


scene should have been set in a territory 
where the promise of a bright future 
might have been held to be secure, serves 
to heighten the tragedy. The principals 
are not really two men, an African king 
and a British governor. To concentrate 
on personalities is to distort the picture 
and dwarf its real meaning. The princi- 
pals are Africa and the West. Africa we 
are to recognize as a young and eager 
aspirant for a place in the twentieth cen- 
tury. We see her stepping out of a long 
history dominated by custom, usage and 
tradition—still but half awake. Yet the 
awakening has been a rude. one. New 


‘customs, new usages, new traditions have 


been thrust upon Africa. Here is an inner 
conflict ready made. Young and eager 
Africa wears the. frown, of-»perplexity. 
And the West? Here also is conflict, a 
conflict of conscience. For long years 


_ before Africa woke up to what was hap- 


pening, the West had widely abused her 
ignorance and weakness. Only compara- 
tively recently has a full widespread 
sense of responsibility emerged. But the 
change has come very late. That is the 
tragedy. Africa and the West are meant 
to be friends. We may go further and 
say that they have been made for friend- 
ship. But a gulf of bitterness and sus- 
picion divides them. They belong to- 
gether but they fail to “meet” for fear. 


Those are the real proportions of the 
drama which has, for fifteen months, been 
enacted in Buganda, with Africa and the 
West on the stage and in the audience. 
The first Act has been played to the end 
of the second Scene. There are more 
Acts to come and many more Scenes. If 
you will understand that you will get 
Buganda and Uganda, not to mention 
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the Kabaka and Sir Andrew Cohen, in 
some kind of perspective. 


That, of course, is not the whole of the 
story. We are not confined by the con- 
ventions of a Greek tragedy. Still less are 
we dependent on a deus ex machina to 
secure the resolution of an intolerable 
conflict. Our God is in the drama from 
beginning to end, and we are free to dis- 
cover Him there if we will. As Christians 
we believe that He is working His pur- 
pose out and doing so within the history 
of our own times. This is an inescapable 
summons to the Christian to be on the 
alert, to reject an inert fatalism, to recog- 
nize every situation as dynamic and to 
ask what he can do—addressing his 
question to God. 


In this connexion it is not inapposite 


to quote some lines from a recent most ~ 


revealing and fascinating book by Sir 
Keith Hancock—Country and Calling. 
Readers will remember that Sir Keith 
was invited to go out to Buganda last 
year to attempt a “reconciliation” 
Something of his philosophy of life, and 
incidentally some explanation of his great 


achievement in Buganda, will be gleaned 


from this book as well, perhaps, as sup- 
port for our argument. Sir Keith, writ- 
ing of his philosophy of citizenship, says: 


“As a citizen, I was well aware that my 
private ideas about the better and the worse 
could have little effect upon the public con- 
duct of my Government, but I refused to 
admit that they could have no effect at all ; 
something surely depended on me and my 
painful endeavour to think straight. As an 
historian, I could not adopt a habit of 
thought that contradicted my experience as 
a citizen. I thought it reasonable to believe 
that other men in other times had made an 
endeavour that was like mine, and had found 
it just as pointless as I was doing to con- 
sider the possibilities and the profit of their 
country’s action without considering at the 
same time the right and the wrong of it. 
The sway of necessity in human affairs is 
strong but nobody has ever proved it to be 
absolute; men have some capacities of 
knowing and choosing between good and 
evil and have gained here and there on the 
cliffs of human history some precarious 
footholds of good order and liberty, ration- 
ality and morality.” 


Let that sober judgment stand as the 
vindication of the Christian citizen as he 
seeks to play his part in politics. 


Who are ‘“*We’”’ ? 


The last few paragraphs are not really 
a digression from a consideration of the 
question posed by the title of Colin 
Legum’s book. Indeed in one sense they 


may claim to be an attempt to interpret 
his deep concern and his equally deep 
conviction. His concern is that we should 
realize the depth of the crisis in which 
we stand in Africa, that it is in fact a 
crisis of confidence. By and large the 
African has lost faith in the white man. 
That is the argument of his book in 
which the episode of the Baganda and 
their Kabaka is an illustration and no 
more. By dwelling fully on this illustra- 
tion and drawing out its significance, 
Colin Legum is trying to show the lights 
and shadows in every other territory in 
Tropical Africa. To fail to see this in- 
tention, as some reviewers have done, is 
like a failure to recognize the picture of 
a landscape by refusing to stand at the 
artist’s point of viewing. With this con- 
cern of his goes an equally deep convic- 
tion that the “* painful endeavour to think 
straight ”, to quote Sir Keith Hancock, 
may yet yield, to those who love Africa, 
grounds for hope instead of despair. 


Who are represented by “we” in the 
title—Must we lose Africa? Three 
parties are represented. “We” are the 


British, the West, and the Christian 
Church, I want in the rest of this NEws- 
LETTER to take these in turn and consider 
whether the facts justify the posing of the 
question. 


At the outset let us be quite clear that 
the three parties, at least as far as Tropical 
Africa is concerned, are so closely inter- 
related that_a strict separation is impossi- 
ble. Dr. Carothers, in The poskea 
of Mau Mau, remarks: 


“Christian Missions came early on the 
scene in Kenya, and Christianity is officially 
the religion of the British people. Africans 
came early to regard white people as Christ- 
ians. They identify European culture with 
this religion and, if one asks an African in 
Kenya if he is.a Christian, he is quite likely 
to reply: ‘Oh yes, I have been to school’.” 


That epitomizes the situation. We may 
be able to make the distinction, most 
Africans do not. Bearing this in mind 
We may recognize that to each of the three 
parties there is a relevance in a conver- 
sation-piece provided by Colin Legum 
from his diary, and used by him as the 
title-piece to one of his chapters. At a 
dinner-table “somewhere in Africa” he 
heard the following: 


“Tt is high time we began to hang on to 
what we hold,” said the General. “ Quite 
so,” replied the Governor, “ but let’s be per- 
fectly certain we Teally hold it before we 
decide to hang on.” 
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_ In what follows I am deliberately limit- 
ing consideration to East Africa. Yet 
even with that limitation there is an em- 
barrassing amount of material, produced 
in the last few months, which calls for 
most careful study. Here, in addition to 
Colin Legum’s book, I would commend: 


The Psychology of Mau Mau, by Dr. 
J. C. Carothers, a most valuable study of 
African reactions to our three “ parties ” 
with constructive suggestions ato the 
future. 


Defeating Mau Mau, a sequel to his 
earlier book Mau Mau and the Kikuyu, 
by Dr LS. B. Leakey, a book to be 
pondered by all three “parties”: what- 
ever discount is made of the unpalatable 
it remains deeply disturbing. 


Nandi Customary Law, by G. S. Snell, a 
useful reminder that the Kikuyu are not 
the only Africans who live in Kenya, 
-.this book shows an administrator viewing 
' the problems involved in making the 
transition from the customary law of an 
African tribe to western conceptions of 
law and justice. 


An Essay on Racial Tension, by Philip 
Mason, a background study book of the 
issues underlying the political, economic 
and social unrest of Africa 


“WE”—THE BRITISH 


On any reckoning one of the greatest 
political experiments of our time is the 
attempt by Britain to transform an 
Empire into a Commonwealth of self- 
governing nations. To this end some of 
the best thinking and striving of many 
of her ablest leaders have been devoted 
for over half-a-century. It is not illegit- 
imate to speak of Britain’s moral energies 
as having been concentrated upon this 
purpose with ever-increasing clarity of 
vision and force of will. What measure 
of success will favour this adventure 
future history will record, for, of course, 
the adventure is much greater than the 
holding in an emotional tether of the 

“white” dominions. As Sir Keith 
Hancock saw in 1934: 


“If the Commonwealth were genuinely to 
fulfil its profession and programme it would 
have to make itself a spacious and free 
polity acceptable not only to Canadians, 
Australians and New Zealanders, but also 
to Indians, Burmese and Africans—not to 
mention the Irish.” 


We have failed with the Burmese and 
with a large part of the Irish. It would 


be a rash man who would overlook the 
precarious balance of things as they are. 
In that context, with the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria perhaps about to knock on the 
door, we ask the question “ Must we 
lose Africa?” For the real loss of Africa 
will not lie in the progress of its peoples 
towards self-government. That is our 
own professed goal for them. The loss 
of Africa will lie in the degree to which 
they not only suspect the sincerity of our 
profession but cease to be interested in 
the goal. 


There then is the context within which 
we are to read the significance of the 
British Government’s declaration on 
November 16, 1954, that the situation in 
Buganda had so far changed from what 
it was at the time of the deportation of 
the Kabaka that an entirely new approach 
to the problems then raised was now pos- 
sible. Proposals for a complex series of 
constitutional changes included the offer 
to the Baganda of a new conception of 
the Kabakaship with the Kabaka as a 
constitutional monarch. All-important 
for the Baganda, acceptance of these pro- 
posals was declared to open the way for 
the return of Kabaka Mutesa II to his 
people. Centrally, the way was opened 
for the Uganda Protectorate to take a 
new step towards self-government with 
the introduction of a Ministerial system, 
three of the Ministers being Africans, and 
with an adjusted Legislative Council hav- 
ing a large preponderance of Africans on 
the unofficial benches, an earnest that 
Uganda was to be Agee: as a‘ ce 
arily African state” 


The circumstances which provided the 
occasion for these new recommendations 
were first and foremost the measure of 
testored confidence achieved by Sir Keith 
Hancock in his three months of patient 
discussions first with the Committee of the 
Lukiko alone, and later with the Com- 
mittee and the Governor together. We 
do no despite to the statesmanship of the 
Baganda concerned and the Governor 
himself, if we claim that the minister of 
reconciliation was Sir Keith Hancock. 
The second factor making for change 
was the High Court decision on the 
legality of the Government’s action in 
deporting the Kabaka. The ambiguity 
of the situation revealed by the judgment 
is obvious to anyone who reads para- 
graphs 8-15 of the White Paper (Cmd. 
9320). . 


The recognition by the British Govern- 
ment that these two factors did in fact 
“create a new situation in which there 
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is both need and opportunity for a new 
approach to the question of the Kabaka” 
betokens a flexibility and sensitiveness 
providing some grounds for giving the 
answer “no” to our question—Must we 
lose Africa ? But if such grounds there 
be, they are certainly not grounds for 
complacency. Dr. Carothers has a para- 
graph in his The Psychology of Mau Mau 
which has the title ““ Are there any loyal 
Kikuyu ?” It deserves pondering. 


“One has to ask,” he says, “ what loyal- 
ties can, or cannot arise in certain circum- 
stances? Loyalty for a regime, as a feeling 
in oneself and not only as a pattern of 
behaviour, can only be felt when that regime 
is seen as representing something in oneself, 
as embodying in some fashion one’s own 
interesis. But it seems that Kikuyu people 
do not see British government in that light; 
they see it as something alien that wants to 
_keep them subject. 


“Yet British government contains a prin- 
ciple—the principle by which each person 
is entitled to have an equal say with every 
other person in his own government—which 
has been admired and emulated with a vary- 
ing success, by many peoples. It is quite 
capable of admiration by African peoples 
too, provided they feel this principle is 
applied to them, or will be so applied... . 
But it has to be admitted that few Kikuyu 
feel it will unless, literally or metaphorically, 
they fight for it. Rightly or wrongly, a 
Kikuyu believes that his political status will 
not depend in Kenya solely on his merits 
as aman. In these circumstances loyalty, in 
the full sense of the word, is hardly to be 
looked for at the moment. 


“In spite of this, and perhaps surprisingly, 
there have been many who have proved their 
loyalty ; and one has no reason to doubt 
that, in certain circumstances, loyalty should 
be ultimately possible for most Kikuyu 
people.” , 


That, in its realism, and also in its sober 
hopefulness applies much more widely 
than to the Kikuyu alone. 


Meanwhile another word of Sir Keith 
Hancock’s is relevant. Summing up some 
studies he made in another part of Africa 
he writes: 


“The future of the Commonwealth in 
Africa depends upon the interplay between 
measurable progress and an immeasurable 
disturbance of security.” 


The “measurable progress” of East 
Africa can be seen in terms of coffee and 
cotton and other crops and the potential 
telease of power for industry which is 
latent in the turbines of the Uganda 
Electricity Board. The “ immeasurable 


disturbance of security” must be read 
into the passion of the African for land 
and his rights in the land whether indi- 
vidual or collective. The land is the 
African’s security. Disturb that security 
and you have profound unrest of the kind 
which cannot be easily pacified. Fears 
and hopes about the land have been the 
fundamental emotional basis upon which 
ee terror of the Mau Mau has been 
Wilt; 


This question of security for the Afri- 
can is cardinal to the future peace of 
East Africa. This is why some of the 
most far-reaching things being done in 
East Africa to-day are related to provid- 
ing the African with basic security. Not 
the least part of the reason for the 
Uganda Government’s emphasis on the 
Jinja Dam and the development of elec- 
tric power for industry has been the con- 
cern to broaden the basis of Uganda’s 
economy, upon the stability of which all 
its peoples’ hope of social development 
depends. Again, it is a concern for this 
basic security which is prompting building 
programmes at Kampala which, at their 
best, are an attempt to provide the urban 
African with facilities to acquire a home 
which will be his own. To this end in 
Kenya the wages structure is being 
revolutionized as a first step towards 
making it possible for the urban African 
to become a man with a stake in the 
town, and not just a man with a stake in 
the country who temporarily lives in the 
town. Again, albeit in the first instance 
a specific attempt to safeguard Kikuyu 
from the Mau Mau, the new villages 
being established in the Reserve have the 
long term objective of providing a new 
pattern for the common life which will 
offer a new stability.and security to the 
whole people. . ee Kae 


«WE ”—THE WEST 


In between the ambitious hopes of 
statesmen, African and European, which 
we have been considering, and the domes- 
tic problems of the African townsman 
and peasant, there lies a vast world of 
activity to which the only door is through ~ 
education. Education for power—power 
to play a part in ruling their own country, 
power to develop its material resources, 
power to make themselves “secure” 
without being beholden to anyone—that 
is the preoccupation of an increasing 
number of Africans and more particularly 
of that two per cent of the intellectual 
élite of Africa of whom Colin Legum 
writes with such a deep sense of urgency. 
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_ Here, as Colin Legum sees it, is the 
heart of the crisis of confidence between 
black and white in Africa. Speaking of 
“the teachers, civil servants, politicians, 
professional men, traders, craftsmen, tech- 
nicians, Trade Union leaders; the inde- 
pendent farmers and the Co-operative 
Societies’ officials; the people who, at 
different levels, are capable of operating 
western institutions”, he says: 


“This two per cent élite forms a bridge 
between their own societies and the West. 
Only through them is it possible for the 
West to maintain its influence. If they turn 
against the West there is no indigenous 
movement that can uphold Western culture 
and nurture its growth in Africa. They 
represent, therefore, the total effective 
strength of the West in Africa. 


__ “The present danger is that this precious 
human asset—what the great philosopher 
Pirene called ‘the new men’, the growing 
points of the new society—will be frittered 
away; that thoughtless action will weaken 
its influence, frustrate it, embitter it, and 
possibly turn its active alliance with the 
West into bitter enmity.” 


Must we lose Africa—we of the West ? 
Let me quote some paragraphs from a 
recent letter from one of the most re- 
sponsible of our senior missionaries in 
East Africa. 


“There is in Uganda now a large num- 
ber of the people I have called government- 
fringers: people employed by the ‘para- 
statal’ bodies like the Uganda Electricity 
Board or the Uganda Cement Industries ; 
who have behind them none of the tradition 
of service of your professional Government 
officer, who are quite insensitive to the fact 
that they are coming to a country which 
requires special gifts of tact and special 
modes of living ; but are content to rely on 
their trade competence to get and keep them 
a job with higher pay and lower taxes than 
would obtain in England or South Africa. 
Such people, I believe, will be Uganda’s 
greatest problem in the time ahead. It is 
the sample of their behaviour which the 
Africans of Uganda have already experienced 
which makes them so doubtful of the other 
technicians whom they expect will come in 
great numbers. They will come for the 
Electricity, for the Cement, for the Chemi- 
cals, for the Copper, for the Roads: and 
yet a very considerable section of African 
opinion is ready to refuse all this industrial 
development, and even actively to oppose 
it. Why? There are, of course, many and 
complex reasons: but I am sure that not 
the least important is that industrial devel- 
opment appears, as a result of the relation- 
ships between people which it brings, as an 
adyance by the whites in the Africa-wide 
cold war of black against white. 


“And yet there are those who come to 


this country who prove that technicians and 
artisans—given the necessary heart of under- 
standing—can do more than anyone to 


- create unity. I think of one who wherever 


he went used to attend the village church: 
he could not talk the language beyond a few 
simple words, he was stared at mightily— 
but he was loved for his very act of unity 
in going to worship with the people. Or 
anoiher, employed by an African Local 
Government as works engineer, who in his 
first tour so made himself one with those 
for whom he was working, that. when he 
returned from leave, a special tea party was 
thrown in his honour in an African house. 


“Would the Society issue this challenge 
to Christian technicians and artisans? Not 
that they should come to Africa as mission- 
aries, but that they should come as Christ- 
ians, answering the advertisements which 
must constantly appear from U.C.I., B.I.C.C., 
Mowlem’s Construction, Monsanto Chemi- 
cals, Gailey and Roberts and the rest in the 
trade journals: ready to take part in a 
Christian adventure in which there will be 
much that is strange, much that is infuriat- 
ing: but which could go some way towards 
saving Africa.” 


Must “we” lose Africa? If all the 
readers of this NEWS-LETTER were seized 
with the importance of the challenge of 
that missionary to our Society they might 
well, between them, influence many 
“Christian technicians and artisans” to 
go out to save Africa, not just for the 
West, but for Christ and His Universal 
Church. 


**¢ Oversea Service ”’ 


And “ Oversea Service” is ready to 
help prepare just such men and women 
for such service in Africa. Launched by 
the joint action of the British Council of 
Churches and the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies, this “training 
scheme” is now in action. Already over 
a hundred men and women have received 
at least some guidance as to how to live 
responsibly in an alien environment. 
Oversea Service is a pioneer effort which 
deserves the best support that can be 
given it both by prayer and money. If 
you are interested, and if you know of 
young men or women going overseas in 
government service, commerce, business 
of any kind, welfare or development 
schemes, get in touch with, or put them 
in touch with Dr. H. Holland, Edinburgh 
House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 


Here perhaps is the place to make 
special mention of Philip Mason’s book, 
An Essay on Racial Tension. The author 
would claim for his book no more than 
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that it lays the foundations upon which 


serious study of this subject can be built. | 


He himself is one-of those engaged in 
just such study. . But his tentative con- 
clusion is surely correct that at the 
moment knowledge of the facts about 
these tensions, and the reason for them 
is our most urgent need if we are to 
combat racial prejudice and all the fear 
and hate that proceed from them. If you 
know anyone going to Africa give him, 
or her, a copy of this book. 


This ‘section may close appropriately 
with.. a. paragraph from Dr. Carothers’ 
study of. Mau Mau. He writes: 


“t Many Christian Missions have done 
noble work and many missionaries practise 
Christianity themselves. Many Africans, 
under the influence of these, have had * the 
Vision of greatness’ and, in some measure, 
have acquired Christianity. But they have 
emerged into a wider world and have found 
there that white, and supposedly Christian, 
people have after all an exclusive group 
religion like the one they used to have them- 
selves. Their seniors of the tribe, who never 
lost their old-traditional allegiances, are not 
surprised or shaken and can say to them: 
‘We told you so’. And.so the ones that 
hate us most to-day are often ‘ Christian’ 
Africans. The missionaries have no need to 
blame themselves for this, as many of them 
do. But one can say this: that if the general 
white population of this. Colony cannot 
practise Christian principles in their dealings 
with their fellow men, both white and black, 
the missionaries might just as well pack up 
their bags and go.” 


Must we of the West lose Africa? It 
is for us of the West to say. 


“ WE”—THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Let me begin this section with an ex- 
tract from.an article which appeared in 
The Student. World for the last quarter 
of 1954. Written jointly by an African 
and an Englishman it poses our question 
in forthright terms as regards the Church : 


“East Africa has travelled far and fast 
in the last fifty years. It has now reached 
a point where few men know where they are 
going, or even where they want to go, nor 
who should be their companions. There is 
a fear of white domination, of a new Indian 
Colonialism, of the rising tide of African 
nationalism. . And -to match this fear there 
is no faith. Governments have no concern 
for the ultimate destiny of man, and they 
cannot, therefore, inspire men to live ; their 
development plans are suspect as means to 
the permanent entrenchment of white influ- 
ence in East Africa ; their policy of Africani- 
zation is too gradual, too uncertain to satisfy 
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African aspirations and, in any case, too 
often gives the impression of being admin- 
ae as a sedative rather than an SeoenA 
00 


¥ Where then is faith to be found ?. Most 
educated Africans, either through home or 
school, have been brought up as Christians. 
Perhaps because of His very newness to 
Africa, Christ means more to them than to 
their European contemporaries. They would 
like to build a Christian society. 
sooner do they become aware of their task 
than they become aware also of three chasms 
which must first be crossed: 


Se (i) The Church as they meet it is con- 

- cerned with a private and family morality, 
_ but has nothing specifically Christian to 
say about the wider problems of society. 


“ (ii) The Church, in popular—and per- 
haps largely in its own—estimation, is 
so closely identified with British Govern- 
ment that to engage in politics is almost 
equated with sedition . .. and may mean 
exclusion from Christian fellowship. 


“ iii) The white civilization, which has 

given them their ideals of material pro- 

_ gress, of law and justice, ‘of political re- 

sponsibility — which ‘has, indeed, given 

them their Christian faith—is found to 
have no place for them.” 


The dilemma of the Africans who are 
both Christians and educated is then 
forcibly expressed as follows: 


- “They must remain loyal members of a 
world-wide Church which, in its local mani- 
festations, has no word for their political 
aspirations, and, indeed, tends to disown 
them. They must work for the political 
future with men whose faith, at the best 
has limited horizons and may be negative 
(like Mau Mau) or wholly self-seeking. They 
have to discover for themselves the faith of 
Moses and the prophets, that it may be ful- 
filled, for them and for their nation, in 
Christ. They will be su yaa by their own 
people as agents of the foreigner; they will 
be criticized:and snubbed by too many of 
their white colleagues ; their aspirations will 
be dubbed as sedition. Withal, they have to 
work in love, for there is no other way, and 
with the realization that the future of East 
Africa lies not with Africans alone, but 
with all—British, Greeks, Indians, Goans, 
Arabs, as well as Africans—who are native 
to the land, with all who are prepared to 
play their part in a society of free and 
responsible men. And for the thought that 
must go into this endeavour there is too 
little time.” f 


I have quoted at eon from that 
article in The Student World because, so 
it seems to me, it points to one of ‘the 
main issues confronting the Church at 
this moment in East Africa. The careful 


But no 


. 
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eter will have noted how uel rae 


bound up in this situation are the “ 
of the Christian Church, the “ we” of the 
West, and the “ we’ > who are British. 


Christianity and Politics 


If the Church in East Africa is to . 


inspire a Christian society which does 
justice to the aspirations of every race in 
East Africa, it will have to recognize far 
more clearly than it has done hitherto 
that politics are a field of activity for 
Christian men, and that it is possible “ to 
take Christianity into politics without 
bringing politics into Christianity”. That 
this will call for a “ painful endeavour to 
think straight” cannot be doubted, but on 
a willingness so to endeavour will depend 
whether or not African nationalism can 
be won to be the expression of a Christian 
African devotion which will, in turn, bring 
a distinctively African contribution to 


_ the culture and civilization of the Tropical 
* Africa of to-morrow. 


This whole subject is one upon which 
a vast amount of Christian thinking has 
been done from the time of Constantine 
to our own day. The basic principles 
for a Christian philosophy of man as a 
citizen are indeed implicit in Romans .12 
and I Peter 2. It will be in turning its 
attention seriously to an understanding of 
what its own history has to teach it of 
the relations of Christianity and culture, 
of Church and State, that the Church in 
East Africa will find itself meeting one of 
the most urgent needs of. the African. 
In so doing it will find itself additionally 
equipped to turn the edge of the most 
recent attack on its Gospel, that which 
is suggested in Dr. Leakey’ s book Defeat- 
ing Mau Mau. 


Dr. Leakey’s book is full of most valu- 
able information, and it has many con- 
structive proposals for dealing with the 
Mau Mau. Where he falters is in his 
suggestion that unless the Church can 
shed itself of its western externals and 
return to the “ simplicities” of the New 
Testament religion, it will have to sur- 
render its spiritual leadership to “ inde- 
pendent” African Churches which eschew 
all these externals. 


Let us admit quite frankly that we mis- 
sionaries have sometimes been in a hurry, 
and in our haste have dismissed as evil 
what was only repugnant to our western 
sensibilities. Let us admit as frankly that 
we missionaries have sometimes imposed 
western tules and practices without tak- 
ing the trouble to discover if there was 


some African rule or practice which could 
be developed to meet the same need. Let 
us admit that we have often been “ very 
foreign ” and have tended to favour those 
African manifestations of religion which 
were most like our own. Let us indeed 
go a long way in admitting that Dr. 
Leakey has some very important things 
to teach us. Perhaps we may also notice 
some hints thrown out by Dr. Carothers. 
Let us in fact be humble in our acknow- 
ledgment that we have made a lot of 
mistakes. 


' But do not let us be disturbed by the 
superficial suggestion that what is wanted 
is “simple New Testament: Christianity ”. 
There is no such thing as “simple” New 
Testament Christianity. The Sermon on 
the Mount, which, of course, is what is 
meant, is not simple. Only the man who 
has never looked on a woman to lust after 
her, who has never called his brother a 
fool and meant it as a curse, who has 
never sworn, and who finds it quite 
natural to turn the other cheek, and give 
away his only coat, will have the nerve 
or the folly to talk about “simple New 
Testament Christianity ”. 


To those who condemn the stand of the 
Christian Church in Kenya on Polygamy 
and Female Circumcision it is perhaps 
sufficient to say that the Christian Gospel 
implies a view of women as the daughters 
of God who stand before Him as the 
equal partners of His grace with His sons. 
Any compromise with that. Gospel by 
way of condoning brutality on the one 
hand and the debasement of woman’s 
status on the other would be the imme- 
diate betrayal of one half of Africa’s 
people and the long term degradation of 
them all. 


But when that has been maintained, as 
it must be maintained, there still remains 
the urgent need that the Church in East 
Africa shall seek to capture the imagina- 
tion of the African peoples, to win the 
allegiance of their minds so that they 
themselves will be able to translate the 
mind of Christ into the African idiom. 
Together with its responsibility for lead- 
ing the Africans’ aspirations to nation- 
hood this offers the Church a task which 
will call for the ablest of its sons and 
daughters, African and European. The 
task is no easy one and it will involve 
danger. Colin Legum ends his chapter 
on “The Challenge to Christianity” with 
the words :._ 


“In the crisis that faces Christianity in 
Africa the Church cannot ‘ play for safety’ 
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and put ‘respectability’ first and yet, expect 
to keep the confidence of all races.’ 


There is indeed a crisis of confidence in 
Africa which touches the Church directly. 
The first thing is to recognize it as a 
genuine crisis. The second thing is to 
recognize that it cannot be dealt with by 
Europeans alone. The third thing is to 
recognize that there are available African 
Christians who only need encouragement 
and inspiration to meet the challenge 
themselves. A few are already doing so 
magnificently. On the other side of that 
threefold recognition lies the possibility 
of that genuine partnership between the 
races which is based on mutual respect 
and is the only sure basis upon which a 
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superstructure of political, economic and 
social development can be built. 


Must we of the Christian Church lose 
Africa ? Provided wwe ” of the West, 
not to mention * ‘we’ > of Britain always 
remember that the “ we” of the Christian 
Church includes a great company of Afri- 
cans, we may be wonderfully surprised — 
at what God has in store for ees a 


m Your sincere friend, 


a General Secretary 
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